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AN EXHIBITION OF FURNITURI 
FROM THE WORKSHOP O] 
DUNCAN PHYFE 


- ROM October 16 to December 15, the 
Museum will show in the Gallery of Special 
Exhibitions a group of more than one hun- 
dred examples of furniture from the work- 


| 


shop of Duncan Phyfe, the New York cab- 
Inet-maker. These pieces, lent by generous 
friends of the Museum, will demonstrate the 
Important position that Duncan Phyfe held 
in the history of cabinet-making in Amer- 
Ica, Carrying on as he did the noble tradi- 
tions of fine design and consummate crafts- 
manship well into the nineteenth century. 
\ more extended notice of the exhibition 
will appear in the October BULLETIN 


JAPANESE} PRINTS ON VIEW 


IN Room H 11 the Hiroshige prints 
from the have room 
for portraits by Shunsho of actors in their 


Tokaido set made 


famous selection of the 
most interesting 
important collection of Shunsho’s actor 
prints owned by the Museum. 


parts. It is a 


pieces out of the very 


HOWARD CROSBY! BUTLER 


HowARD CROSBY BUTLER, Di 
rector of the American excavations at Sar- 
dis, died at Paris August 13, after a brief 
but painful illness. An account of his 
work at Sardis and its relation to our Mu- 
seum will be published in a later BULLETIN. 


PWO HORSE PANOPLIES IN THE | 
ARMOR GALLERY 


that 
age crop in Eng- 


number of 


yointed out 


A BIOLOGIST once 4 


ess Ol a cert n lor 


land was dependent upon the 


unmarried women there—for these, as a 
class, harbored cats; the cats caught large 
numbers of field mice: the mice In turn 
destroved hosts of the young of a certain 


these 
sured the pollination 


abundance ol 


of the plants. 

] 
uses similarl 
Metropolitan Museum 
purchase of two 


| Or had a 


interlocking, but 


pon ¢: 
less humorous, the 
depended lately for the 
armor. 


splendid suits of horse 
in the 


would, in 


ar council not met region 


armor 


certain Ww 
of Verona this crop ot 
human probability, never have been reaped 
in New York. The contributing 
included the following links: the council 
IQId decided to Italian 
forces on the Piave; these found it expedi- 


Causes 
advance the 


ent to bombard a certain ancient castle;! 
its custodian, in despair at the impending 
danger, placed the valuable objects of the 
armory in farm wagons in his effort to get 
them to the home of their owner in Vienna; 
the wagons were speedily picked up by 
the tempest of war—all but one disap- 
peared, struck by shell, 
told, not a trace behind; 


reached its destination safely. But 


leaving, we are 
the one wagon 
even 
there, when the crisis was passed, the chain 
of causes held together to help us, this time 
with a psvchological link; for we see a 
Collalto, descendant of Lombard kings, 
looking ruefully at the debris of his ancient 
armory—nothing remaining but horse pan- 
oplies (which 
not beautiful when dissected 
sorriest case, dirt covered, red with rust, 


like horses themselves, are 
and these in 


falling to pieces as the ancient straps rotted 
The knights were gone? who had been with 
them: they had survived the perils of war 
of the sixteenth century, only to vanish 
into dust at the touch of modern explosive 


Collalto, province of l reviso, on a hill above 


the Soligo, a tributary of the Piave 
y | 
2An arm defense of one of the suits survived, 
which had found its way among the 
horse armor 


pieces ol 


1QO 
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mber of 
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so why should the present objects be « 


Y\LITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


jragons, wyverns, cockatrices. Today 


kept? Gone was the castle, gone the ar- nearly all complete suits have disappeared. 
morv—of what value, then, these things: lhe Tower of London has but seven of 
Better get rid of them anywhere and to’ them, Paris five, Dresden seven, Vienna 
anv one —to the antiquity merchant in three, Madrid seven, and Berlin six. So 
neighboring street in Vienna who happened ~~ w re fortunate to add to our series no 
to bid for them! Then came a visit to the ess than two panoplies in a single vear, 
antiquary by one of our curators and. fi- and beautiful ones at th profusely deco- 
nally, favorable action on the part of rated with Renaissance tracer nd fig- 
res Both suits are of North Italian worl 


Purchasing Committee. 





ENGRAVED 
ITALIAN, 


FIG. {. 
NORTH 


Now horse armor is rarissima in collec- 
tions: indeed, more than one author has 
noted that the rank of a great armory de- 
pends upon its horse panoplies; for they 
are monumental objects, standing mon- 
Sstrous and splendid among knightly suits. 
In their day, better than their riders 
they were seen afar), they spoke imposing] 
of the art of the armorer: they glittered in 
rapid movement: moreover, they were apt 
to be made for men of ample means, who 
ordered them richly wrought, engraved in 
bands or everywhere, and partly or wholly 


gilded: sometimes they suggested heraldic 


for 


IQ! 


ARMOR, 


HORSI 


ABOUT 1500 


manship, one dating about 1560, the other 
shightly later, probably That they 
belonged to personages of high rank cannot 
used by 


1575 
be doubted—perhaps they were 
Antoine IV of Collalto, who earls 
with Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy 
was field-marshal with the Emperor Maxi- 
] 
‘lected 


served 

later 
milian II, and finally (1585) was ¢ 
generalissimo of the Republic of Venice. 
rhat the horse armor in question had been 
ever, so far as records go, in the armory of 
the castle of this personage speaks in favor 
of the 
to trace the portraits of the Collalto, which 


attribution. It will be interesting 
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and find if he is pictured in 


surely exist 
armor en suite With the present panoply. 


As to the armor itself (fig. 1 and trontis- 


piece Both suits are unusually complete: 
thev retain gear for head (chamfron), back 
and front of neck (crinets and cuello)—the 


last element 
peyvtrel), rump de 


extremely rare—breastplate 
lense (crupper 


l 


earlier harness retained the bac kplate of the 


saddle, the later one a single flank guard 
flanchard), with stirrups ex Other 
parts, together with trappings of soft ma- 
terials, we have r 
stored, as the a 
scriptive label of the 
objects will state all 


restorations it ma\ 
be remarked, art 


dated, 


name of the artist ie 
who prepared them s 
Upon the later suit 
we have provisionalls 


mounted a horse- 


man’s armor with en- 
eraved saddle. This 


is of nearly the same 


date and workman- 
ship 

The earlier suit (fig 
1) is covered with or- 


nament There is 


hardly a point of 

where one can make a FIG, 2, PANEI 
thumb-print without ON SEC 
touching engraving ee 


This occurs in panels, 


separated by bands, relieved by double 


lines: the motifs are figures, foliation, and 
animals—among these last such unusual 


Italian ornament as insects, 


In the panels themselves 


creatures in 
slugs, and snails 
are giant amorini and full-length classical 
Ng. 2 detached 


pleces Ol armor, common themes of decora- 


warriors panoplies of 
tion in defenses of the period, are here well- 
nigh absent. The engraving is rugged and 
although 
type, showing broad sweeps of an etching 


effective, somewhat coarse 1n 
point and somewhat hasty looping of lines 
to form a dotted background. The free 
borders unusually serrate or lobate, 
and around these pass wide marginal bands 


are 


PROPOLITAN 
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MUSEUM OF ARI 
The great crupper ts built up 


of foliation. 
along 


of large plates set in vertical rows: 


its median line a sacral crest is developed 


as a series of highly embossed scales. The 
armor differs in stvle of ornament from 


specimens of Milanese or Brescian work- 
manship with which the writer is familiar, 
It is probably Venetian. 

lhe later, 
piece) is decorated in a more usual manner, 
areas alternating: its 
from three 
wide, 


second, or harness (frontis- 
bright and engraved 
vertical bands of ornament are 
to six inches 
which meet, above 
and below, horizontal 
bands of slightly nar- 
rower ornament. This 
some- 
times more 
complex, when the 


arrangement 


becomes 


vertical bands are in- 
tersected by rows of 
half-inch strips of fine 
In general, 
etched 


with 


foliation 
the bands are 
everywhere 
close-set and overlap- 
ping objects in great 
arms, ar- 
mor, and musical in- 
struments. These are 
of large size and are 


yictured against a 
| 
| 


)F ENGRAVING 
F PEYTREI 
ARLIER SUIT 


unspotted 
background. The 
workmanship 1s_ pre- 
cise, the etching deep 
and the must been 
gorgeous in its prime, for the bands and 
remain- 


awn. 


finished sult have 


borders were richly gilded (traces 
ing) and the areas now bright were earlier 
blued or russeted: its plates, furthermore, 
were originally provided with a scalloped 
velvet and galloon, which has 
now final detail we 
note that the crupper is made up of a series 
of horizontal plates, and that its sacral 


border ol 


been restored. As a 


a single piece, as In 


numerous aftl- 


crest 1s formed not ot 
the earlier panoply, but of 
culating, transverse elements. In type of 
ornament the present suit differs again 
from other North Italian examples known 


to the writer—Milanese, Brescian, OF 
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“Pisan’’: 1t agrees rather with the armor 
now exhibited with it, which, we believe, 
is Venetian. In favor of this attribution 
we note the frequent presence 
ment of the Venetian trident. 

B. D. 


ENGRAVED GEMS 


CRI EK and Roman gems are among 
the most precious objects left us by anti- 
the rare combina- 


guity; for we have here 


i 
tion of a beautiful material, often exquisit 
and interest and variety of 


This 


gems 


workmanship 
subject matter, many-sided appeal 
the 


and best-understood works of an- 


should make among the most 


popular 

lent art \nd not long ago, in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, they did 
enjoy a very great and wide-spread popular- 


itv. Nowadays, however, they have been 


neglec ted because a 
em ts difficult to distinguish from 


and collectors have grown 


somewhat probably 
genuine § 
a forged one 
timid in consequence; and also because the 
supposedly genuine pieces in museum col- 
lections are difficult to study, 
need to be handled and looked at 


since the 
with a 
magnifying glass to be properly appreciated 
But in spite of these handicaps ancient 
a large circle of de- 


expended in th it 


gems deserve to have 


votees; for every effort 
study is repaid a hundredfold by the pl 
sure derived in their company 

Our happily 
has 


collection of ancient gems 


representative and of good quality 


lately been increased by eighteen new ex- 
amples, almost every one a notable speci 
They are exhibited to- 
Fifth 
Classical Room before distribution in thei 
respective period galleries. A brief descrip- 
tion of them will perhaps help to show thi 
varied interest of this sub- 


men of its kind. 
gether in the small case (N) in the 


attraction and 
ject. 
rhe 
Minoan date 
engraving of a bull lving down, tethered by 


lentoid carnelian of 


about 1400 B.C.) with a fine 


earliest is a 


It bears a poin¢gon believed to be Venetian 
it came from an ancient Venetian collection 
Palazzo Vendramin-Calergi), and agrees in de- 
tails with specimens of armor believed to be 
Venetian now in the Museo Correr 


in the orna- I 


OPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


might ordinarily in- 
which in 


> one horn to what we 
terpret as a flowering plant, but 
this case 1s evidently meant for a tree 
In other words, it is a nature sketch 
particularly 


1 
} yn 9 
SUCH as 





noan artist, and all 1 charm 
spontaneity so refreshing in Cretan worl 
In its time the stone served the practical 
purpose of sealing and was probably worn 
by its Owner on string round the wrist 
as shown in the fresco of the Cupbearer of 
Knossos (cf. No. 4 1n the First Classical 
Room). We know nothing o prov 
nance except that it was purchased in 
sFeece. 

Ot archaic Greek gems oft F xth ci 





) 


FIG. 


ARCHAIC GREEK GEMS 


tury B.C new stones includ 


Oul 


amples. One is a carnelian scarab with 


worked mask of Medusa. sur- 
rounded by a cable border (fig. 2, left). Thi 
Medusa ts of with larg 
open mouth, protruding tongue and teeth 
feature com 
rather rar 


carefully 
the regular type 
it 1s surrounded by snakes, a 
mon on coins but apparenth 
According to the latest 


the raison d’étre of the snakes is not 


on gems. theor 


as we 


193 
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used to think, Lo add to the hideousness ol 


the monster, but to symbolize the rays of 
the sun; Medusa no longer being an evil 
demon or bogey, but representative of the 
force of nature, the direct 


great Cretan nature 


great productive 
descendant of the 
goddess. A small plasma scaraboid has 


engraved on it a mask of Seilenos in full 


front, surrounded by a cable border (fig. 2 
right It is an attractive, dainty piece 
of the general type commonly derived 


} 


from Sardinia and has been published by 


teiches published by Furtwangler, Antike 
Gemmen, pl. VIII, 43, though that ts even 
finer In execution. 

\nimals remained favorite subjects for 
throughout the fifth and 
and some of the best 


representation 
fourth centuries B.C., 
work of Greek gem engravers has animals 
\ hound gnawing a bone on 
a carnelian of the rare half-cylinder shape 
fig. 3, bottom) is certainly a masterpiece in 
observation and lifelike 
attitude and beautiful, simple modeling are 


as subjec .s: 


rendering. The 





FI¢ ». GREEK GEMS 
V AND IV CENTURIES B. C. 


Furtwangler in his Antike Gemmen, pl. 
XV, 70, with the Sardinian group. Ther« 
is no Phoenician trait, however, in our de- 
sign, the material is not the favorite green 
jasper of the Sardinian stones, and all we 
know of its origin is that it came from the 
Story-Maskeleyne Collection. So there is 
no real reason why it should not be pure 
Greek work. 

We may place at the beginning of the 
fifth century a beautifully 
cedony scaraboid with a lion walking to 
center). It still has the 


worked chal- 


the left (fig. 2, 
archaic feature of the encircling border, but 
the modeling is considerably developed. 
The slow, heavy walk of the lion is well 
rendered and the details, such as the hair 
of the delicately executed. We 


may compare the famous lioness of Aristo- 


mane, 


1Cf. Frothingham, American Journal of Ar- 


chaeology, 1922, p. 85 


characteristic of the best work of the fifth 


century. The hound wears a collar and 1s 
enclosed in a cable border which 1s inter- 
rupted now and then by the composition. 
The stone is a well-known piece, from the 
Story-Maskeleyne Collection, and is pub- 
Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, 

[wo other fifth-century stones 


lished by 
pl. IX, 55. 

a chalcedony scaraboid with a kantharos 
between two dolphins (fig. 3, right) and a 
burnt carnelian scaraboid with a_ wolf 
fig. 3, left) come from the same collection 
and are likewise published by Furtwangler 
in his Antike Gemmen, pls. XX XI, 14 and 
XII, 44. The work is spirited but not so 
careful as in the stone just described. It 
is noteworthy that in the scaraboid with 
the wolf the encircling border is omitted, as 
in most later fifth- and fourth-centur) 
stones, its restraint having evidently been 
increasingly felt (as shown by the treatment 


104 
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is even 
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of the artist of the hound Ihe desire for 
more space is also indicated tn the increase 
in the size of the stones. 

A gold ring with an engraving of a woman 
on the oval bezel (fig. 3, top) is a good 
example of fourth-century Greek work. She 
is represented dressed in chiton and hima- 
tion, standing quietly with one hand rest- 
ing on her hip, in a charmingly lifelike pose. 
[he delicate folds of the garment are 
specially well rendered, but the work is not 
of the highest grade. In the field is the 
inscription ‘tone, 
with a slight trace ot 
an initial letter. 

A banded agate 


scarab with a repre- 
sentation of Achilles 
(fig. 5) 1s an attrac- 


tive, delicately work- 
ed Etruscan piece. 
Achilles wounded by 
in his hee 


an arrow 
sinks back, his shield 
and 
him, his lance by his 
Ihe stvle is that 


helmet behind 
side, 
of the developed pe- 
riod, the three-quarter 


FIG. 
ROMAN 


view of the body being 
correctl\ 


the pose, 


rendered; 
however, is 
rather stilted and the subject is treated in 
the rather dry, 
Etruscan engravings. There is nowhere 
the abandon and largeness of conception we 


finicky manner peculiar to 


find in Greek work. 


sO many\ 


ihe stone comes, as 
from the 
Story-Maskelevne Collection, and is pub- 
lished by Furtwingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. 
XX, 54. 

rhe Greeks were essentially originators 
and every one of their works is, so to speak, 
anew creation. When we come to Roman 
times, on the contrary, we have to do with 
imitative artists. The Roman en- 
gravers, like the Roman sculptors and 
painters, though often excellent workmen, 
borrowed their styles, their subjects, and 
their compositions largely from the rich 
heritage left by their predecessors. When 
we examine their works, therefore, we have 
continually to look back to the sources from 


of our new accessions, 
’ 


gem 
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which they were derived—and as 
indeed most, of these sources are lost, the 
imitations acquire an additional value in 
that they valuable information 
of lost Greek originals. Several of our new 
stones bear out this point very well. A 


many, 


give us 


engraving of a nude 
\rtemis (fig. 4, 


fine garnet with an 
vouth before an image of 
top left) is evidently copied from a statuc 
of Polykleitan style. 
identified by 


Phis statue has been 


Furtwangler! with the so- 


called Narkissos, of which there are many 
replicas, our Museum 


also OWNING a good 
example (No. 27 in 
the Classical Sculp- 
ture Hall). All of 


these replicas ar 
more or less fragmen- 
but if Furt- 
wangler’s identifica- 


t10n 1s 


tary, 


correct we 


should have here a 
clue for their correct 
reconstruction and 
also for their right 


Interpretation; for the 


is evidently a 


youth 


hunter, being § repre- 
+ sented in our scene 
— holding a spear and 

on a similar repre- 
sentation (Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen 
pl. XLII, 10) with two dogs by his side and 
a boar’s head and antlers of a deer on 
the rock. In both cases the imag 
shown to be Artemis bv the torches sh 
holds. It is possible, therefore, to interpret 
the vouth as Meleager, the great hunter of 
antiquity, or Hippolvtos, the special de 
votee of Artemis \ plasma ringstone 


with Hermes standing and holding his at- 


tributes, the kerykeion, the purse, and the 
cock, with a scorpion in the field, 1s prob 
ably also copied from a statue; but the 
copving 1s evidently less direct, such Ro- 
man elements as the purse being introduced 
and the composition being rather stereo- 
typed The same is true of a garnet on 
which is engraved Apollo with bow and 
quiver standing before a tripod round 
which a snake is coiled. Here, too, the 


1 Cf. Meisterwerke, p. 436 
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work 1s not very careful, though it prob- times seated, sometimes reclining (cf. ¢ 0, 
ibly goes back to a good Greek original! -Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, pl. XXX, 
[his stone and the two last described coms 1, 49-58); occasionally one or two men ar 
from the Story-Maskeleyne Collection approaching. Furtwangler suggests that 
\ carnelian with an interesting repre- we have here the representation of a lost 
sentation of Priam, Briseis, and Achilles Roman myth connected with some tempk 
fig. 4, top right taken evidently not ult There is certainly no known Greek 
from a sculptural work but from a painting. legend that appears to answer all the re- 
King Priam seated on the ground is begging quirements. The style of the gem places 
r the | on; Achilles, sitting op the first century B.C. It comes fron 
posite on a stool and supporting himself the Story-Maskeleyne Collection and is 
ma sti s wrapped in thought. But published by Furtwangler, Antike Gem- 
t he will relent and vield to Priam’s~ men, pl. XXV, 44. 
DI shor he action of Brisets \ rnelian ringstone with a Seilenos 


who has taken Priam by the hand to litt fig. 4, bottom left) isa Roman work remin- 


} } 1] + le, +] 4 14 "4 { ty) : ] . 
him from his humble position In the field scent of Hellenistic models. Seilenos is 
i Kel Mm, a S¥YMDbO! OF the presence ¢ represented seated on the ground with a 


ore him, in evident en- 


einal . x» Priam from be ment of his possession; he 1s bald and 
hind, as shown in the similar group on the wears a skin. The work 1s good and care- 
ibula Iliaca in the ¢ ap tol Wi may als ful, but not of the same high grade as the 
ompare the group on a cameo in Petro- — similar stone in Boston published by Furt- 
grad (Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, pl. wangler, Antike Gemmen, pl. XXV, 1. A 
LVIII Furtwangler, who published | sard with the bust of a beardless man (fig 
ur stone (Antike Gemmen, pl. XLIII, 20), 4, bottom right) 1s a representative exampl 
thinks the original painting must have been f Roman portrait work lhe type 1s 
a work of the fifth century B.C., as shown that generally identified with M. Junius 
by the style of Bris chiton and the quiet Brutus from its similarity with the coin 
dignity of the whole composition. It is a types. It occurs sometimes bearded, as in 
remarkabl hievel t on tl part < nother stone in our collection, No. 215, 
our gem engraver that he has been able t sometimes beardless, as in this new acces- 
catch so much of the spirit o large co n This tallies with the account of 
position in the small compass of one-half b: lucan, who tells us that Brutus wort 
three-eighths inches yeard for vears as a sign of mourning at the 
A banded agate has an interesting repre- all of the Republic 
entation, evident! Iso an excerpt fron Besides these engraved gems there are 
1 larger composition, ot rlin chiton and two stones worked in the round, a carnelian 
mantle seated, leaning forward as if asleep n the form of two fore parts of horses back 
in front her is aw r jar, above an eagl to back, and a chalcedony head of a vouth 
behind two tall ears of wheat, and in the with thick, curly hair, of the regular 
field an ant (fig. 4, center top The sub- Herakles type. Both are Roman works of 
ject 1s not uncommon and occurs on ; the Imperial period 


number of stones, the girl being some- G. M.A. R. 





FIG. 5. ETRUSCAN GEM 


1900 
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(cl. e.g. PHREE NOTES APROPOS AN blush to indicate a rather trifling habit of 
. XXX, FETCHING BY REMBRAND1 mind in those who compile them, but what 


men are § it really indicates is something quite differ- 
sts that ACROSS the top of the sheet of notes — ent. 
of a lost from which this article 1s written spreads This making of lists is one of the most 
e temple the magic formula amiable, when not one of the most irritat- 
n Greek H.279—G.,Da.,B.,R.,S. 50—Cl.54—W ing, ol the primary failings of the human 
| sve re- Du.55—Bl.23—M.243 mind, as it 1s frequently done simply as 
m places a sort of solitaire, many people amusins 
nes from § which might to the uninitiated represent themselves in odd moments by writing out 
and is | a tailor’s notation of his measurements’ the names of their ten favorite books or 
ce Gem- for a dress coat, a theorem in celestial picking “all-America’’ teams. So primar 
mechanics, a secret code message, or a a psychological matter is it that there is no 
Seilenos page from a betting book. Certainly it need for trying to justify it to the philistine 
‘k remin- looks as though it had been made to who demands what good it 1s, since hi 
ilenos is mystify Blind and puzzling as it is, how- might just as well ask what good 1s t 
| with a ever, Its meaning is perfectly clear to an) precession of the equinoxes. Especiall 
dent en- one who, for his sins or his pleasurt in the world of art, at least as seen from 
ald and and, alas! how frequently they are indis- the museum and the kunstwissenschaftltc! 
nd care- tinguishable—has ever worked in a print attitude, the making of catalogues is th 
e as the room, since it is after this fashion that the primary function of the person who 
by Furt- learned in such matters identify prints. “seriously interested” inart. Itis through 
yet. Our equation is neither more nor less — the inventories which he compiles that th 
nan (fig. than the shorthand by which collectors and conservator looks for his so much to bi 
example } such like people indicate with perfect defi- desired “international reputation evel 
tvpe 1s niteness Rembrandt’s etching known as though he knows that more frequently than 
lunius “The Presentation in the Temple, in the — not it will be confined to a dozen or twent 
he coin dark manner’’—a meaning which one — other makers of catalogues, whose principa 
‘d, as in should think might very well be conveyed _ interest is to see how many errors they can 
Jo. 215. not only with greater succinctness but with detect in each new one as it appears. In 
vy acces- Infinitely greater clarity. But there seems this manner a spirit of rivalry has entered 
unt of no way out of the difficulty save by a sud- into the matter, a kind of international 
wore a den access of common sense and an inter- sporting interest, but it 1s something which 
& at the national, even an intra-museum, agreement, can only be maintained in catalogues ot 
; for these cabalistic letters represent respec- — things which in themselves are of some con 
vere are tively the names of the authors of the — siderable importanc« And so it com 
arnelian 11 best-known catalogues of Rembrandt’s about that the importance of any given 
es back etched work, and the running numbers _ kind of things can be pretty accurately di 
a vouth which they have respectively given thisone termined by the number of catalogues 


regular print in those catalogues. Doubtless each which have been devoted to it The ex 
vorks of of our authors thought in his heart that tence of so many catalogues of Rembrandt's 
when his catalogue appeared the formula _ prints, therefore, so far from proving the 
\.R. would be simplified to one initial and one — futility of the human mind, proves as con- 

number, but no sooner has a catalogue been — clusively as one could desire the very real 


written than someone else has started in to worth-whileness of those prints. Certainly 


compile another—for the making of cata- no other prints have been so frequent! 
logues, as of terminologies, Is a psycholog- listed or so closely studied over so long 


ical safety valve, a species of blow-off, and — time by so many men of so many different 
were the pressure that brings it about to nationalities. And that Is saying a great 
be confined, physical distress and possibly deal. 
even death might await the sufferer. 

That there should be so many catalogues While there is only one ‘“‘state’’ of this 


of a man’s work doubtless seems at first print which has recently been acquired by) 
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/ 
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the Museum, there are several very inter- 
esting varieties, as it occurs on at least two 
quite different kinds of paper and in two 
quite different kinds of printing. 

Prior to Rembrandt’s time, and for a long 
while afterwards, for that matter, makers 
of prints printed them upon ordinary good 
white paper. There are a few German 
woodcuts done about 1510 which are on 
bluish paper, and they are very famous as 
oddities, and some of the woodcuts by\ 
Goltzius toward the end of the sixteenth 
century are also printed upon colored pa- 
per, but aside from these one does not 1m- 
mediately recall any other examples of tl 
deliberate and consistent selection of paper 
of odd color or texture until one comes al- 
Hercules Seghers, in 


ie 


most to Rembrandt 
his experimenting, tried staining his paper 


with paint before printing on it, 1n the at- 
tempt to produce certain odd effects of light 
and color, but his example was not followed 
by any one. It is not wholly impossible, 
however, that Seghers’s interest in the effect 
produced by printing etchings in different 
colored inks upon variously colored papers 
may have been one of the things which led 
Rembrandt to use many different kinds of 
paper. 

Some of Rembrandt's prints are pulled 
upon what may be adequately enough de- 
scribed as a kind of wrapping paper, and 
others are on paper which closely resembles 
in color and texture an oatmeal porridge. 
These, of course, were ordinary papers of 
the kind that one might find in any house 
or printing shop, but he went much further 
than that, and was, not impossibly, the first 
European etcher to use as a matter ol 
course papers brought in from the Orient 
rhus all the nine known impressions of the 
first state of the “Hundred Guilder”’ print 
are said to be upon Chinese paper, the 
earliest instance of a practice which was 
to become very fashionable among French 
and English printers during the nineteenth 
century. Whether Rembrandt used it as 
they did, as a means of creating an artificial 
“les dix premiers exem- 
we do not 


rarity and luxury 
plaires ont été tirés sur chine” 
know, but it seems probable that something 
of this kind may have been the case, as in 
many instances the Oriental paper impres- 


= 


sions are known only in the first states or 
In peculiarly carefully wiped and printed 
Impressions. 

[he Marriage of Jason seems to be an 
example of the first of these alternatives, 
It was made to be used as the frontispiece 
for a book by one of his friends, and the 
first state—before the lettering, etc., and as 
such especially suitable for framing or other 
use outside the book—almost always is 
printed upon what the paper trade today 
would call “Japan vellum.” 

The print which the Museum has just 
acquired is an instance of the other alter- 
This occurs on both white Euro- 
\ccording 


native. 
pean paper and on “Japan.” 
to Dr. Seidlitz the Japan paper impressions 
are usually printed with so much ink left 
on the surface of the plate that some of 


the figures in the foreground have almost 


not quite thoroughly disappeared. He 
also says, and this is very interesting, that 
these heavily inked Japan impressions are 
later than the fine clean wiped impressions 
on European paper. The plate was very 
closely worked, there was a considerable 
amount of retouching in dry point, and it 
undoubtedly began to wear betore a very 
large edition had been run off from it. 

Hans Sebald Beham under similar cir- 
cumstances sat down and elaborately re- 
worked his plate. When the block for 
Hans Baldung’s Witches’ Sabbath cracked, 
a chiaroscuro block was prepared to go with 
it and the damage was camouflaged. When 
Direr’s block of Varenbuler had not only 
been split, but had had its left eye com- 
pletely knocked out, Hendrik Hondutus, 
who then owned the block, prepared an 
elaborate set of three chiaroscuro blocks 
which were printed with the original in 
green and brown tones, and thereby not 
only made something which had a great 
appeal to the average buyer but so com- 
pletely covered up the damage to the block 
that for a long time in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries people thought that 
the chiaroscuro impressions were finer and 
more desirable than the plain black and 
white ones. 

Doubtless Rembrandt, who was a clever 
person, resorted to something of the same 
kind when this plate began to show signs 
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of wear, only instead of reworking or mak- 
ing an auxiliary plate, he simply changed 
his method of printing, leaving so much 
ink on the surface in the worn spots that 
no one could tell they had become worn, 
and also, nota bene, printing them upon an 
obviously exotic paper which made the 
purchasers of it think that they were get- 


compass that the part of wisdom is to take 


the kind he can get and then to rejoice 
very greatly. 


In these modern days one of the last ar- 
tistic crimes is to make a ‘‘machine”’ and 
quite the worst of them all from every point 


of view 1s to be “literary’’: which is inter- 





THE PRESENTATION 


IN THE TEMPLI 


IN THE DARK MANNER 


AN ETCHING 


ting something very choice indeed \s it 
happened they did get something that was 
very fine, one of the most remarkable etch- 
ings which has ever been made, but which 
we today can see was different but not finer 
than the plain ordinary paper edition run 
off before the plate began to wear. A really 
fastidious collector would want to have 
both kinds, but for any one who cannot 


REMBRANDT 


esting to the social philosopher because it 
shows how tashions change, and how, when 
the fashions do change, the great criteria, 
the ‘ultimate tests” of aesthetic worth 
change with them he variations of fash 


ion IN appreciation are just the kind of 


thing which give the possessors of 


awtul pauses in the occasional moments 


when they stop possessing and think 


1QQO 
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f ever there was ine”’ made b\ 
an etcher this print 1s one, for in the beauti- 
l and cl viped early impression now 
n the Print Room any one who knows an\ 
thin iD¢ ne 1 nnique of etching can 
( ré yain 1 elaboration which 
went into its 1 ng It n t almost bi 
1 to be sampler of a ver reat pat 
if what Rembrandt knew abo 12 an 
. ler S crel ( the > dio nd on¢ 
ul nk of no other print, unless it be th 
Hundred Guil rom W the bi 
nning etcher can ex t more technica 
wisdom 
\ he erar It is not onl 
illustration of a passage in a book, | 
of a passage in the Bible, and of one of the 
best-known and most beautiful and mos 
ffecting ont It is so much an illustra- 
tion that one dot I 1 the least have to 
be interested in art to be interested in it 
ll one has to do is to be human, and t 


remember thé 


vealed unto him by the Holy G t, 1 

he should not see death, before he had seen 
the Lord’s Christ And he came by the 
Spirit into the temple: and when the par- 
ents brought in the child Jesus, to do for 
him after the custom of the law, then he 


took him up in his arms 





and said, Lord, now lettest 


vant depart in peact ording to tl 
word: for mine eyes have seen thy salva 
tion, which thou hast prepared before th 


face of all people; a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the elor\ ol a 


And tor 
much 


thy people Isr ic 


, | : 
some who 1 to de Ver 


do happen 


inter 1 in art, but who have no 


men, it 1s ver' 


words and look 


t they are 
hard indeed to forget those 
at this thing critically as a 
art’: for as thev look at it 
insist on coming back, the drama Is 
before them, and tears have been known 
to interfere with that and 1m- 
which is the sime qua non 

And as one 
and invento- 
all the 


SCcIeNCE 


vet forgotten th: 
mere ‘‘work ot 
those words 
} 


played 


cold-eyed 
personal sight 
of scientific connoisseurship. 
thinks 


about it, catalogues 


ries and terminologies and other 
seem ol 
but 
besoms to the hands of the crossing sweep- 


ers, W.M. 1., Ir 


medica of “‘art 


materia 


curiously slight importance, at most 


PFROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


LECTURES, MCMXXII 
MCMANITI 


| HE lectures here 


announced, constitut- 


ig a full and varied program for the win- 
r season, follow in the main the outline 
ft ourses carried on for several years, 
yut embody certain significant changes, 


series of 


and 


Each of these 


Saturday 


as if r= 
Iree puDlic lectures. 


anges has been made tn the interest of an 
creasing company of thoughtful listeners 
who come, not occasionally, but regularly, 


week by week 
Sunday 


| 


In the are 
given over to the Arthur Gillender Lectures, 
provided for under the will of the late Jessie 
primarily for artisans but open 


public and planned to 


if 


Series, ¢ ight WeCKS 


Gillender, 


to the interest all 


who are concerned with the problems of 
good design and color. Last vear a similar 


series Was given at three o'clock on Sunday 
afternoons; this year, these lectures have 
the regular four 
four lectures take 


De- 
in general, in archi- 


been incorporated into 
Che first 


up various phases of the big subject, 


o'clock course. 
sign—its application 
tecture, In painting, and 1n objects of daily 
lite [he second four lectures are devoted 
to a discussion of an equally timely theme, 

Decoration—in Italy, in France, 
in England, and in America. Beginning 
with January 28, one subject is taken up 
successive Sundays, and that 
pertinent for an American 
audience in an art museum—The Genius 
of American Art. The speaker will be 
the well-known art critic, Royal Cortissoz, 
who will divide his subject into The Fore- 
fathers, Che Nature, Some 
Individuality, European Influ- 
the Emergence of a School, and his 
Conclusions. 


Interior 


for SIX 


subject 


most 


Dis« iples of 
Types of 


ClCES, 


In the Saturday lecture series, a step has 
been taken toward greater continuity of 
thought throughout the entire 
which begins with life in Egypt in 2000 
B. C., as shown by the recent excavations 
of the Museum, takes up in turn the back- 
ground art in the different periods 

classical, mediaeval, Renaissance—and 
ends with several weeks devoted to Italian 
architecture, painting, and_ sculpture, 


course, 


for 
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French architecture and painting. Here 
again, the same speaker will usually be 
heard on two successive Saturdays 

Miss Abbot in her customary Members 
Course, which ts open to others upon fulfil- 
ment of certain conditions, instead of giving 
a short series of talks on one period of art, 
will this season give thirty lectures, illus- 
trated by lantern slides—an Outline Course 
in the History of Painting, divided into 
three series of ten lectures each on The 
Mastery of Form, The Great Schools of 
Color, and Problems of Light; the first 
series reaches its climax in Michelangelo, 
the second ends with Velazquez, and the 
third brings the development up to con- 
temporary painting. 

Miss Coseo, in addition to her Talks for 
Classes in High Schools, given weekl\ 
throughout the school year, has prepared a 
group of five talks on different forms ot 
expression in art—Story-Pictures, Old and 
New; Ancient Styles in Modern Buildings; 
Craftsmen of the Past; The Out-of-Doors 
in Painting; and A Study of People, Space 
and Light. 

Miss Chandler’s Story-Hours, which in 
addition to their primary purpose—pleas- 
ure—‘‘create a fine environment, having 
an ethical effect, enriching the ideas of the 
children, and developing their aesthetic 
sense,” to quote one sc hool pring Ipal famil- 
lar with them; Miss Jane B. Walker’s Talks 
for the Deaf and Deafened, which are 
unique and greatly appreciated feature in 
this Museum; and Professor Grace Cornell's 
Study-Hours for Practical Workers, Sales- 
people, Manufacturers and Designers, which 
have had a quiet but none the less valuablk 
and far-reaching influence in the shops and 
studios, will be continued along the same 
general lines. 


LECTURES FOR MuseEuM MEMBERS 


Outline Course in the History of Painting, 
by Edith R. Abbot, Museum Instructor. 
Thirty lectures illustrated by lantern 
slides and divided into three series of ten 
lectures each. 1. The Mastery of Form. 
2. The Great Schools of Color. 3. Prob- 
lems of Light. Saturdays at 11 A. M., be- 
ginning in October. For dates and sub- 
jects see spec ial folder. Class Room A. 
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he course is open to the members 
For others the charge 
will be seven dollars for the thirty lec- 
and a half for each 

Cards of admis- 


without charge. 


tures or two dollars 
series of ten lectures 
sion should be secured at the Information 
Desk, or on application to the Secretary 
of the Museum. 

Six Study-Hours for Members, conducted 
by Grace Cornell, Assistant Professor, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for those who are interested in what con- 
stitutes good design and color in the 


things of every-day life, especially in 
relation to purchases in the open market. 
Illustrated by objects in the Museum 
collections. Group | Three Saturdays 


12 M., November 4, 18, and 


10 A. M 
December 2. Group 2. Three Saturda\ 
10 A. M.-12 M., March 24, April 7 and 
21 Class Room 


Storv-Hours for Children of Members, by 


Anna Curtis Chandler, Museum Instruc- 


tor. see special folder tor list of sub- 
ects. Illustrated by lantern slides and 
followed by visits to the galleries. Sat 


urdays: From November 4 to March 31, 


10:30 A. M Lecture Hall. \dmis 


} 
nd accom- 


sion of children of members a 


panyving person by special tickets sent to 


the membership 


D, 


FREE | 


BLIC LECTURE 
Sunday Course, by distinguished speakers 
illustrated by the Museum collections. 


Se special folder for list of speakers 


November 5 to 
March 25, at 4 p.m. Lecture Hall. A 


list of the speakers and their subjects 


Sundays 


and subjects. 


will be found also in the BULLETIN and 
the daly papers. 

The Genius of American Art, six lectures 
by Roval Cortissoz on the following Sun- 
days, as a part of the Sunday lecture 

see special folder for list of 

Sundays: January 28, Feb- 

18, 25, and March 4, at 4 


program. 
subjects. 
ruary 4, II, 
p.M. Lecture Hall. 

Saturday Course, by distinguished speak- 
ers, illustrated by the Museum colle 
rons see special folder for list of 

speakers and subjects. Saturdays: No 


vember 4 to March 31 1p.M. Lecture 
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H; \ { speakers and the jects arranged to correlate with the 
b A I ] Iso in tl B ourse O| dy in the high schools See 
pecial folder for list of subjects. Thurs- 
\r G r r Artis: Fall Term, October 5—December 
Gillender | ( en Spr ferm, February 8—April 20, 
al n ection W M Fridays: Fal! Term, Octo- 
St Ho Worker 6—December 8; Spring Term, Feb- 
r low S part ¢ ry o—April 27 10 A. M lecture 

_ ry S | 
Noveml 6, Di 10 or Classes in Drawing in High 
lanuat Schools, by Alice T. Coseo, Museum 
Hall Instructor, on subjects arranged to co-op- 
Story-Hours for ¢ ! Anna Cur erate with drawing classes 1n their study 
CI nT M n Instructor. Ill ( irious forms of expression In art. See 
! by lantern slides and by the Mu- special folder for list of subjects. Tues- 
ollections. See special folder for s: October 10, 24, November 7, 21, 
of subjects. Sundays: October 1 nd December 5, at 3 Pp. M. Lecture 


turé 
Gallerv Tal Elise P. Carev, Museum 
Instructor, on the collection dek Spec al 
folder for list of subjects. Saturdays 
Weekly, from November 4 to March 31 
at 2 Pp. M. Sundays: Weekly, from No- 
vember 5 to April 1, at 3 P 
[he number of persons in each group 


to 


applications 


at tl 


being limited twent\ 


should be made before the hour ie 


( 


Information Desk, where the groups 
will assemble. 

Lectures for the Deaf and Deafened who 
Read the Lips, by Jane B. Walker, In- 


structor in Speech-Reading. See special 


folder for list of subjects. For Adults: 
Saturdays: November 18, January 27 
March 10, and April 14, at 3 p. M. Class 


A. 


Room 


) 


TALKS FOR Pt 


AND ( 


BLIC 


l 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


ASSES 


Talks for Elementary School Teachers, by 

Anna Curtis Chandler, Museum Instruc- 
tor, arranged with the co-operation of 
Frank H. Collins 


in the Elementary 


Director of Drawing 
Schools 
with a 
of Museum ma- 
its application in teaching. 
See special folder for subjects. Second 
luesdi Monthly, October through 
May, at 3: M. Lecture Hall. 
Talks for Classes in High Sx hools, by 
te, 


for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating, class of 
children, the availability 
terial | 


i 


an¢ 
lays: 
30 P, 
Alice 
Museum Instructor, on sub- 


Oseo 


02 


SrupDy-Hours AND LECTURES ON 


PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 
Study-Hours, arranged in several groups 
and conducted by Grace Cornell, Assis- 
tant Professor, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; for those who are 


interested in what constitutes good de- 


sign and color in the things of every-day 
life, especially in their relation to mer- 
chandise: illustrated by objects in the 


Museum collections and by objects lent 


by dealers for this purposs 


For PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Eight Sundays, 3 :00-4: 


22, 29; November 5, 


Group 1. 
October 


15, 


26; December 


> 
ys 


Group 2. E1ght Sundays, 3:00-4:30 P. M 
March 4, 11, 18, 25; April 1, 8, 15, 22. 

Class Room C. 

FOR SALESPEOPLI 

Group 1. Four Fridays, 9-10 A. M., Octo- 
ber 13, 20, 27; November 3 

Group 2. Four Fridays, 9-10 a. M., March 
2, 9, 10, 23. 


Class Room C 


FoR MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS 


Group 1. Four Fridays, 10 A. M.-12 M., 
November 10, 17, 24, and December 1. 

Group 2. Four Fridays, 10 A. M.-12 M, 
March 30, April 6, 13, 20 


Class Room C 


ith the 
Is. See 
Thurs- 
‘cember 
pril 26 LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
n, Feb- | AUGUST, 1922 

lecture 


CLASS OBJECT OURCI 
l High " MEDALS, PLAQUES rc.. Silver medal, Portrait of Robert Woolston 
luseum  [ Floor II, Room 22 Hunt, by Emil Fuchs Gift of Ameri lr 
NA 
) CO-Op- ) Mini Vi 
bail reical Engineers 
r study : 
ee) XKTILES. Piece of embroidered silk ribbon, French, 
7 ve) 1] . > { | 
rt. See Wing H, Study Room middle of XIX cent Gi Miss j | 
lues- Draper 
a CosTUMEs ; Gloves (2), silk net, American, 1825 Gift ) Miss Corr 
fs < : j > ) ry 
ecture Wing H, Study Room Prin 
‘ j ) } : : ft f MM ’ 
: Wing H, Study Room) Handkerchiefs (2), French (Paris), 1862 Gift of Mrs. George ¢ 
WW hit va | Mrs \t } 
Van Renss I 
N Woopwork AND FuRNI- 
f ; *Sofa, American, XVIII cent. Purchas 
4roups 
: ARMS AND ARMOR Complete suit of Pisan armor, Italian, abt. 
\SSIS- \ > lent b lyr " ford LD 
Wing H, Room 9 1575 by Dr. B ( 
4 
cmipaad } (Wing H, Room 6 Pieces of sword furniture (612), Japanese Lent by The Armor a 
) are Arms ¢ ib 
rd de- METALWORK Silver porringer, by John Cony, 10655 
, Floor Il, Room 22 1722; silver sugar-caster, by Edward 
v-day 4 ° . 
Winslow, 1669-1753; silver tankard, by 
) mer- Philip Goelet, B. 1701—F. 1731; silver 
n the tankard, by Peter Van Dyke. 1684 
s lent 1750, American Lent by Francis P. Gar 
PAINTINGS *Madonna and Child, by Lo Spagna, 
Italian, XVI cent Lent by George B. Mc( 
} lan, 
\ } h \ ~ , 
P. M., TEXTILES “Tapestries (5), French, XVII cent Lent by Mrs. H. N e} 
> . 7 — 
12,19, *Not vet placed on Exhibition. 
P. M. 
,» 
} 


\cto- 


larch 


» M. 
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1] ] 
following privileges 


members are entitled to the 


\ ticket admitting the member and his family, 
nd non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays 
fen complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 





ion to any general re 
Museum 
IN and the Annual Report 


ndbooks published for general 


ception given 





distributt pon request at the Museum 





Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; 


their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception, and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For 


1 
further particulars, address th 





The Muse is open daily from 10 A.M. to 6 
P.M Sunday from | { oO P.M Saturday 
until 6 P.M 

) Mond 1 Friday Imission tee oO 
25 cents 1s charged ) excep nN bers nd 
ho mI rv tickets 

ted on pay days on pres- 
entatio ol ! tickets Persons I lding 
nembers’ complimentary kets are entitled to 
ae ceonapavd 
MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 

Visitors desiri spe lirection or sistal 
in s \ ( I] ¢ Ons O Met M ( m may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary \n appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 

This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as wel 
s to pupils under their guidance To all others 
i charge of one dollar an hour is made with 

additional fee of twenty-five cents for each 


person in a group exceeding four in number 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 


For special privileges exten led » teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 


tions, and collections 1n 


] flet 
ICAliCl 


the Museum see special 
Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be 
the Secretary. No permits are 
for taking snapshots with hand 


addressed to 


essary for 





Sketching a 





cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
holi- 


days. For further information, see special leaflet 
PUBLICATIONS 
CATALOGUES by the Museum 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotor Prints, ETCHINGS, and ¢ 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance 


will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
PI 


Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal 


published 


ASTS, 


| ists 


be addressed to the Secretary 
RESTAURANT 
\ restaurant located in the 
north side of the main 


12M 


basement on the 
building is open from 
to a half-hour before closing time 





